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Issues in Australian Politics 


The Menzies Government stresses fighting Communism, mainly by industrial 
measures. But does it, or a divided opposition, offer real solutions? 


BY P. H. PARTRIDGE 


HE AUSTRALIAN general election of April 28 pro- 
duced a result gratifying to the Liberal-Country 
Party coalition Government which has been in office 
since December 1949. The Government lost five seats 
in the Hc se of Representatives but retains a good 
majority in that House. And it has achieved its main 
objective in securing a double dissolution of both 
Houses last March—a majority in the Senate. Through- 
out the life of the Parliament elected in December 
1949, there had been a conflict between the two Houses. 
In that election, the Labor Government (which had 
held power since 1941) was well beaten. But because 
only half the Senators retire at each general election, 
and because the Labor Government shortly before the 
election of 1949 introduced a system of proportional 
representation in Senate elections, the Labor Party re- 
tained a considerable majority in that House. Through- 
out 1950 it used its Senate majority to obstruct the 
Government’s program. Accordingly, in March the 
Menzies Government secured from the Governor Gen- 
eral the dissolution of both Houses of Parliament which 
the Constitution provides for in cases of deadlock. Hav- 
ing now secured control of both Houses, it can put 
through its legislative program. 

The parliamentary situation that obtained through- 
out 1950 produced an unusual sharpening of the issues 
between the two main political parties, the Liberal- 
Country Party and Labor; it also produced an unusual 
sharpening of issues between divergent factions within 
the Labor Party itself. Control of the Senate was not 
an unmixed blessing for the Labor Party. Opposition 
in such circumstances was more than ordinary political 
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routiné; since the Party had to consider whether it 
would carry its opposition in the Senate to the point 
of preventing a bill from passing and thus possibly 
precipitating an election on the issue, there were al- 
ways direct and perhaps drastic political consequences 
to be considered. Because of this unusual responsibility 
which opposition entailed, the Party was forced to de- 
fine its official attitude toward each of the Government's 
contentious measures. The strain of possessing the power 
of life or death over the Government opened up serious 
cracks within the Labor Party; it is likely that it will be 
preoccupied for some time in resolving its own in- 
ternal stresses, 

Since the election of 1949, the main conflict between 
the Liberal-Country Party Government and the Labor 
opposition has turned on industrial policies; these is- 
sues are certain to be among the most important in 
the coming months. Both in the 1949 election and in 
the recent one, the Menzies Government has put parti- 
cular stress on its determination to destroy the Commu- 
nist Party and to break the power of Communists 
within the great trade unions.’ In April 1950, the Gov- 


1 See James R. Roach, “Australia Moves to Outlaw Com- 
munists,” Far Eastern Survey, September 27, 1950. 
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ernment brought down its Communist Party Dissolu- 
tion Bill; this provoked the most dramatic conflict with 
the Labor Party, and continued to provide the Prime 
Minister with a large part of his ammunition in the 
recent election campaign. The bill provided for the 
dissolution of the Communist Party and for the “dec- 
laration” and dissolution of other Communist organi- 
zations; moreover, it empowered the Governor-General 
in Council to “declare” named individuals to be Com- 
munists, whereupon they became ineligible to hold of- 
fice in the Commonwealth public service or in those 
trade unions which are declared to be vital to the se- 
curity and defense of the country. 

The Labor Party decided, to begin with, to oppose 
the bill: not to oppose the dissolution of the Commu- 
nist Party and other bodies, but to ground their oppo- 
sition on certain subsidiary provisions of the bill, and 
especially on that provision which placed on “declared” 
persons the onus of proving that they were not Com- 
munists should they choose to appeal to a court against 
their being declared. There were in the Labor Party 
many men (including the leader, the late J. B. Chifley, 
and the Deputy-Leader, Dr. H. V. Evatt) who op- 
posed the use of legal repression as a means of fight- 
ing Communist activity and Communist opinion. But 
it was felt that it would be politically disastrous to re- 
sist the banning of the Communist Party; besides, there 
is a section within labor, which later proved to be of 
considerable strength, which approves of the legal sup- 
pression of the Communist Party. Thus, the Labor 
Party sought to burke the central issue, and chose to 
fight on secondary points. But, even by narrowing down 
the issues to this extent, it did not escape internal dis- 
sension; in the end, despite a fight against the bill in 
the Representatives and in the Senate which lasted 
for several months, the Federal Executive! of the Party 
decided that the bill should be permitted to pass, and 
Labor opposition in the Senate was withdrawn. 


Anti-Communist Groups in Labor 

This inglorious about-turn revealed the present 
strength within the Labor Party of strongly anti-Com- 
munist elements, some of them inspired by the political 
activities and teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Of course, the Labor Party is an anti-Communist party; 
but there was, both within the Party and outside it, 
a pretty widespread concern about the illiberal and re- 
pressive features of the bill; one among many fears 
was that the method of “declaring” individual Com- 
munists (combined with the wide definition of a Com- 
munist) which the bill embodied would encourage a 
wave of denunciation and proscription. But, partly for 
reasons of political expediency, and partly because of 
the influence within it of a section which subordinates 
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other considerations to the policy of smashing Commu- 
nism, the Party has played only an evasive and equi- 
vocal role in the national debate concerning the fun- 
damental issues raised by the measure. It could not 
and would not say that it opposed the legal suppression 
of the Communist Party and the exclusion of Commu- 
nists from union offices, nor could it say that it sup- 
ported these steps. Mr. Menzies has chosen to make 
the problem of Communism one of the central issues 
of Australian politics, and there is no question that, 
so far as the Labor Party is concerned, the initiative 
and advantage is entirely with him. 


High Court Invalidates Dissolution Act 


Nor is the issue disposed of. Early this year, the 
High Court held that the Communist Party Dissolu- 
tion Act is invalid; hence it has never gone into effect. 
But in the election campaign of last April, the Prime 
Minister continued to treat the attack on Communism 
as one of the cardinal items of his policy; and he un- 
dertook that, if he were returned to office, he would 
ask the States to refer to the Commonwealth power 
to legislate against Communism. (By Section 51 of 
the Constitution, the States are enabled to refer to the 
Commonwealth powers which it does not otherwise pos- 
sess.) Or, should any of the States decline, Mr. Men- 
zies announced that his Government would hold a 
referendum for a constitutional amendment to give 
the Commonwealth the necessary power. 

Thus, during the next few months, legislation against 
Communism is likely again to be one of the chief is- 
sues in Australia’s internal politics. Labor Governments 
are in office in three of the six States; the Labor Party 
will again be forced to define its attitude to this part 
of the Government’s policy. During the recent elec- 
tion campaign, the Party again tried to play down the 
issue; because of its own lack of unity on the subject, 
and because it judged Communism to be for it an un- 
propitious issue, it fought the election mainly on the 
question of the steeply rising cost of living in Austra- 
lia. It seems unlikely that the three State Labor Gov- 
ernments will consent to refer to the Menzies Gov- 
ernment the power he will ask for; even if the Prime 
Minister asks simply for constitutional power to pass 
his original bill, which the Labor Party last year finally 
allowed to go through, it is probable that the Party 
will find ground for refusing. In that case, if the Prime 
Minister is as good as his word, it will come to a refer- 
endum to amend the Constitution. 

Of course, there are other problems connected with 
the Government’s anti-Communist policy apart from 
the embarrassments and misadventures which it causes 
the Labor Party. Assuming the Government gets the 
power it wants, there is still the question whether it 
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can effectively break the power of Communists within 
some of the great trade unions, either at all or by means 
that do not do serious damage to democratic institu- 
tions, It remains to be seen whether Communist offi- 
cials can be removed from their present offices in the 
unions without great industrial disturbance being pro- 
voked; or whether, if it is, the Government will have 
any way of meeting it. 

It is probably true that the Government’s policy is 
supported by a large majority of the electorate; and no 
doubt, the policy of Communist union leaders over the 
past few years is in large part responsible for the legisla- 
tion which the present Government has been trying to 
put into effect. On the other hand, there are many 
Australians who suspect that the Government, and 
certainly many members of the Liberal Party and many 
of its supporters, do not understand the difficulties they 
will encounter; there are many who, while they believe 
that the Communists are the enemies of Australian 
democracy and security, are also afraid of the effects 
on Australian democracy of an attempt to enforce the 
legislation which the Government has prepared. In 
any case, it will be a bad thing for the national political 
life if, in the great debate which will be bound to occur, 
the Labor Party fails as it failed last year to face 
directly and to pronounce upon the fundamental ques- 
tions raised by the policy of dealing with Communist 
activity and propaganda by legal suppression. 


Government Proposals to Regulate Unions 


Two other measures dealing with the trade unions 
which the Government introduced irto Parliament 
shortly before the double dissolution may now be enact- 
ed. The first requires trade unions coming under fed- 
eral law to elect union officers by secret ballot; and it 
provides that, when a minority within a union believes 
that irregularities may occur in an approaching elec- 
tion, it may apply to the Industrial Registrar, who may 
himself conduct the election or have it conducted by 
a Commonwealth electoral officer. The other main 
provision is that the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration may order a secret ballot of union 
members when an industrial dispute develops. The 
second bill empowers the Arbitration Court to issue 
injunctions to persons and organizations to restrain 
them from defying orders or awards of the Court, and 
to impose penalties if they persist in their defiance. 

In part, these measures also are aimed at Commu- 
nists in trade unions. The Government contends that 
Communists achieve union control largely because of 
their skill and audacity in “rigging” ballots. It con- 
tends that many industrial disputes are engineered by 
Communist leaders and factions, and would not occur 
if the whole membership were consulted by secret bal- 
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lot. The second bill aims to strengthen the system of 
compulsory arbitration by giving the Court strong sanc- 
tions to enforce its determinations; early this year, a 
decision of the High Court held that, under existing 
law, the Court does not possess this power. 

These measures will be opposed by Labor and fought 
by the trade unions. Here again Labor will not be able 
to present a quite united front; there are many mem- 
bers of the movement (again including many of the 
Roman Catholics) who believe with the Government 
that Communist power in unions is founded on bogus 
ballots and that properly supervised secret ballots would 
largely remove the Communists’ influence, and who see 
no threat to legitimate union independence in these 
proposals. But this has not been and will not be the at- 
titude of the greater part of Labor. The Labor Party 
is grounded on the trade unions, and it has traditionally 
defended the political claims of trade unionism. It 
sees in compulsory ballots a threat to the liberty of 
unions to run their own internal affairs (although the 
disqualification of Communists which the Anti-Com- 
munist Bill contains and which the Party ultimately 
agreed to let pass is a greater interference) ; it will argue 
that these measures, while they purport to be directed 
mainly against the Communists, are an attempt by an 
anti-working class and anti-union party to weaken the 
trade unions as fighting working-class organizations. 

As for the second bill, it will be argued that to endow 
the Arbitration Court with power to impose unlimited 
penalties against individuals for striking in defiance of 
an order of the Court is a drastic restriction of the 
right to strike. On their side, the Government and those 
who support the bill maintain that a system which com- 
bines compulsory arbitration with the right to strike 
more or less with impunity against the decisions of the 
Court doesn’t make sense. 


Difficulty of Labor's Position 

Labor’s position is difficult. It is anti-Communist; 
it fights the Communists within the unions; but most 
of its members also believe that independent unions, 
the right to strike, and connected parts of trade union 
practice are essential elements of modern democratic 
society. It is accused by the leaders of the other parties 
of invariably befriending the Communist cause; this 
is not true, but the majority of the electorate are in no 
mood to make fine but important distinctions. At the 
same time, there is of course 2 real problem involved 
in the use by Communist-led unions of industrial power 
to enforce what often look like ulterior political aims. 
Nor is it easy to reconcile compulsory arbitration with 
a generously conceived right to strike. The Australian 
Labor Party is finding it increasingly difficult to evolve 
a coherent and convincing policy concerning these and 
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other problems of contemporary Australian trade union- 
ism. 

Nor is the Government’s present policy remarkably 
convincing. The thinking of the Liberal Party about 
trade unionism always exhibits some degree of shal- 
lowness and brashness, some incapacity to grasp the 
forces and motives at work in the unions, In particu- 
lar, Liberals are too prone to believe that the success 
of Communists in the unions is due mainly or even 
solely to their mastery of black magic, and that indus- 
trial disputes are due to their Satanic powers of plaus- 
ible temptation. There are close students of Australian 
trade unions who agree that ballot rigging is one of 
the more notable Communist accomplishments, but who 
are equally sure that the institution of controlled secret 
ballots in union elections would remove Communists 
from their leadership of only one or two of the several 
great unions which they now control. In some of the 
unions, they keep office because of their persistence 
and success in prosecuting bona fide industrial Jissues, 
and because of the absence of a reputable organized 
opposition. As for compulsory ballots in industrial dis- 
putes, that method has its own difficulties; previous 
experience in this and other countries (including the 
USA) suggests that they are not easy to enforce. 

These are some of the main political controversies 
that are looming in this country. Naturally, there are 
other internal issues besides these about which the na- 
tion is concerned. It is Mr. Menzies primarily who, 
during the last few months, has elected to give the is- 
sues discussed here (along with that of military prepara- 
tion) the prominence they have gained. Whether these 
questions of Communism and trade unionism have the 
inherent importance in Australian political and eco- 
nomic life which the Prime Minister asserts them to 
have, or whether (as Labor leaders publicly and pri- 
vately avow) he stresses anti-Communism because it is 
a good horse to run, and because he can thus plant con- 
fusion in the ranks of Labor, and in the minds of the 
public, is a matter too difficult for discussion in this 
article. 


Inflation Remains an Unsolved Problem 


For the last two years, inflation has been one of the 
most serious problems of the Australian economy.’ In 
1949, inflation was one of the main issues on which 
Mr. Menzies fought and won the election: his party 
rashly undertook “to put the value back into the Chif- 
ley pound.” During the last year, inflationary pro- 
cesses gathered pace; in April, as noted before, the 
Labor Party tried to have the election fought mainly 
on this ground. The problem will become graver as the 


2 Cf. James R. Roach, “Australia: Expansion, Rearmament, 
Inflation,” Far Eastern Survey, May 30, 1951. 
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impact of the Government’s rearmament plan is felt 
in the economy, and as the very high prices for wool 
and other raw materials continue to have their effect. 

A number of factors contribute to the severity of 
the problem in this country, including the swollen in- 
come from wool, the great immigration scheme which 
the Menzies Government inherited from the Chifley 
Government and has continued, and the expenditure 
on vast projects of national development, particu- 
larly the £200 million Snowy Mountain hydroelec- 
tric project. But while everyone will admit the ur- 
gency and the magnitude of the problem of inflation, 
no one could claim to know in any detail what either 
of the political parties will or would do about it. 
Neither of the parties has measured up to the demands 
of the situation; whichever way one looks at it, it is a 
problem which conceals nasty political complications 
and pitfalls, and both the parties prefer discretion to 
valor. 


Government Action is Weak 


The record of the Menzies Government on this side 
during 1950 is not impressive. It reintroduced control 
of capital issues. During the year, the Cabinet consid- 
ered the appreciation of the Australian pound, but 
could not reach agreement; apparently Country Party 
Ministers, who of course are susceptible to pressure 
from grazing interests, as well as some Liberal Min- 
isters, would not consent, The Government then intro- 
duced as a compromise a special wool tax to drain 
off some of the income from the sale of wool; the 
scheme amounts to a prepayment of part of their in- 
come tax by wool growers. Since the amount involved 
is proportionately small, and since the proceeds of the 
tax go into Commonwealth revenue (and expenditure), 
the measure was more a gesture than anything else. 

In the recent election campaign the Government said 
little about inflation. In order to keep Communism in 
the center of his picture, the Prime Minister linked 
Communism and inflation, arguing that the increase in 
production would be an important contribution to the 
solution of the problem. Obviously, this argument par- 
took more of political calculation than of economic 
analysis; on the evidence of the last twelve months and 
of the last election campaign it would not be possible 
to say that the Government has a policy on inflation. 

It is no easier to say what the Labor Party’s policy 
would be. In his election speeches the Party’s leader, 
Mr. Chifley, put some emphasis on price control at the 
Commonwealth level. At present, the Commonwealth 
does not possess constitutional power to control prices 
in peacetime; in a referendum in 1948 the Chifley Gov- 
ernment tried unsuccessfully to get the power; and now 
price control is administered by the States. The Liberal 
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Party opposed the suggested constitutional amendment 
in 1948, and continues to discount price control as a 
cure for inflation, arguing that it would be without ef- 
fect unless combined with many other vexatious controls 
of economic activity. The Labour Party itself opposes 
the appreciation of the pound. And, in spite of its con- 
cern about inflation, the Party promised that it would 
repeal the wool tax, thereby improving its performance 
in a number of rural electorates, as no doubt it cal- 
culated that it would. 

Neither Party wishes to cut substantially the Com- 
monwealth’s own expenditure, particularly on the large 
national development projects and the social services 
(the Labor Party indeed proposed an increase in so- 
cial service expenditure) ; neither Party wishes to slack- 
en the pace of the immigration program. In short, the 
evidence forces one to conclude that neither Party real- 
ly means business on the matter of inflation; if either 
has a coherent policy, it has not divulged it. 

Perhaps the main point is that any effective anti- 
inflationary policy would be very unpopular in the 
country. There is everywhere a general, but noncom- 
mittal, anxiety about inflation—but no consensus of 
opinion. Influential spokesmen and publicists advo- 
cate and oppose curtailment of Commonwealth ex- 
penditure on public works, slackening of the pace of 
immigration, appreciation of the pound, a heavy levy 
on the “wool check.” It is doubtful, too, whether the 


Labor in Southeast Asia 


politically powerful sections of the Australian com- 
munity have yet begun to suffer any real pain from 
this cause, or would be willing to submit to a bit of 
surgery for the sake of future comfort. In the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the politicians are un- 
sure of themselves, and that the electorate cannot get 
from them any coherent policies. 

One of the most important matters has not even 
been touched on in this survey. During the next few 
months, the Government will be giving a great deal of 
its attention to military preparation. The Prime Min- 
ister returned from abroad last year convinced, as he 
said, that that the democracies cannot allow them- 
selves more than three years to make themselves ready. 
This is likely to generate some debate between the two 
parties; it has, indeed, already done so. The Labor 
Party is peculiarly sensitive on matters connected with 
military training and service. Its sensitivity goes back 
to the great World War I struggles about conscription, 
or even beyond. But to illuminate this interesting aspect 
of Australian politics would require a lengthy discus- 
sion of the social character and the history of Austral- 
lian Labor. Besides, this question is linked with a broad- 
er issue in Australian politics, the current debates on 
foreign policy.* 

3 Cf. N. D. Harper, “Australia, Japan, and Korea,” Far 
Eastern Survey, April 18, 1951. 


Local government policy and Communist influence are major factors in this 
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paeerg IN SOUTHEAST AsIA, except perhaps in 
Thailand, economic recovery since the end of the 
war has been slow and incomplete. Wartime damages 
have not yet been wholly repaired, production generally 
is below prewar levels, and life and property are still 
insecure. Inexperienced administrators continue to 
wrestle with inflated living costs and with the problem 
of making the most of limited amounts of foreign ex- 
change with which to finance greater imports for a 
rapidly expanding population. In many cases national 
resources and energies have had to be diverted to quell- 
ing revolts and caring for refugees and demobilized 


Virgina Thompson is the author of many books on southeast 
Asia, the most recent being The Left Wing in Southeast Asia 
(written with her husband, Richard Adloff). The present 
article is a slightly revised version of a paper presented at the 
1951 annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association. 
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area, where labor lacks organization to combat poor economic conditions. 


soldiers. By and large working and living conditions 
for labor in the area have sunk below the prewar 
level, which was already low. 

Yet during this period the governments of the region, 
more than ever before, have been sincerely concerned 
for the welfare of the laboring classes, and have made 
real efforts to shoulder their social responsibilities. 
Either they have espoused the ideal of the welfare state 
because of their socialistic orientation, as in Burma and 
Indonesia, or they have introduced progressive labor 
legislation because of fear of Communist pressure, as 
in Thailand. Moreover, southeast Asia has been aided 
toward economic recovery by a number of organiza- 
tions, such as the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the 
International Labor Organization. Of the four, the last 
mentioned has been the only one primarily concerned 
with raising labor standards. 
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The ILO meeting at New Delhi in October 1947 
marked the expansion into the Asian field of a body 
which had previously concerned itself almost wholly 
with Western labor problems. At that conference a 
resolution was passed to the effect that substantial im- 
provements in the working and living conditions of 
Asian workers would be possible only if agricultural, 
as well as industrial, output were increased and its 
fair distribution ensured. To tackle the colossal task of 
raising the standard of living and conditions of work 
for Asia’s millions, each member country was asked to 
draw up a national program of action for the pro- 
gressive application of ILO conventions. Since that 
meeting, regional conferences have been held on such 
technical matters as labor inspection and plantation 
workers, and a branch office has been opened in India. 


ILO Work Hampered by Politics 


All the newly independent nations of southeast Asia 
joined the ILO as soon as they were able to do so, but 
as yet their membership has brought no appreciable 
bettering of local labor standards. Despite earnest efforts 
to keep labor problems strictly separate from political 
questions, politics has crept increasingly into ILO dis- 
cussions in Asia. At its most recent regional meeting, 
held at Bandoeng in December 1950, the largest and 
strongest Indonesian labor organization boycotted the 
conference, charging that the ILO was but the tool of 
the capitalist-imperialists. And at the Bangalore meet- 
ing in January 1950, the Asian workers’ delegates 
voted solidly against the majority decision to permit 
individual member governments to decide whether or 
not they would allow the ILO’s newly. constituted 
court of appeals to investigate any charge that they 
were suppressing trade unionism in their countries. 

The recent development of two other international 
labor bodies in Asia seems to indicate that the ILO has 
offered no satisfactory arena for discussing the political 
aspects of labor questions, and that its machinery has 
been too slow and cumbersome to meet the widely felt 
need for quick action in the labor field. At the ILO 
conference held at San Francisco in June 1948 there 
was conceived the Asian Federation of Labor, born a 
year later at Geneva with Indian delegates as mid- 
wives. This avowedly anti-Communist organization has 
failed to win the adherence of many labor groups in 
southeast Asia, and it has lately become so identified 
with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions that joining it has become tantamount to 
casting a vote in favor of the Western bloc. The ICFTU 
itself, which came into being at London in January 
1950, had only a few Asian delegates at its organiza- 
tional meeting. To begin with, the conference had such 
misgivings as to the independent status of the Thai 
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Labor Union that it postponed accepting its member- 
ship pending an on-the-spot investigation of its status. 
The Trade Union Congress of Burma sent its greetings 
to the London conference, but no delegates. The Indo- 
nesian unions claimed that they were unable to send 
any delegates at all. Malayan labor representatives 
were present as observers only. In short, southeast Asia 
took no active part in the creation of the ICTFU. 

Quite different was the situation at the Peking 
meeting of the World Federation of Trade Unions held 
in November 1949, at which every country of southeast 
Asia was actively represented. At this meeting it was 
reportedly asserted that organized labor would spear- 
head the movements for national independence through- 
out southeast Asia and would become the main instru- 
ment for setting up workers’ republics there on the 
Marxist pattern. Secret meetings of selected delegates, 
reportedly held concurrently with the public sessions, 
assigned to port workers in Singapore and Saigon the 
specific task of sabotaging the military and economic 
aid offered by the Western powers to the countries of 
the area. At this conference the political issue was 
clearly joined, and labor was designated as the main 
area of Communist effort in southeast Asia. It is 
probably no coincidence that labor unrest has since in- 
creased throughout the region. The ICFTU mission 
which made a tour of the area in 1950 reported 
that many of the delegates who attended the Peking 
meeting were still absent from their own countries, 
presumably receiving special training in Communist- 
held areas; when they return home a further accelera- 
tion of labor troubles may be expected. 

Relations between southeast Asia’s postwar labor 
groups and international labor federations are a com- 
paratively recent development, which has synchronized 
with the political evolution of the area. What are the 
chances of success in southeast Asia for the WFTU 
and the ICFTU respectively, now that organized labor 
in the area seems faced with the necessity of choosing 
sides in the East-West struggle? To reach even a tenta- 
tive conclusion the situation should be examined 
country by country. 


Burmese Labor Shows Strength 

In Burma, since Thakin Nu’s government came to 
power in July 1947, one of its major efforts has been to 
assert control over labor, which got out of hand as a 
result of having been groomed by the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League (AFPFL) to play an im- 
portant role in Burma’s independence struggle. By early 
1948 organized labor showed its appreciation of the 
strike as a weapon that could be used as effectively 
against the national government as it had been against 
the British. This was especially true because the nation- 
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al government was avowedly a socialistic one that 
acknowledged its debt to, and was pledged to further- 
ing the welfare of, the working classes. The rank and 
file of Burmese labor had legitimate grievances because 
of the unchecked rise in the cost of living and of un- 
employment, and some of its leaders—notably those of 
the All-Burma Ministerial Services Union—had ac- 
quired political ambitions during the pre-independence 
period which remained unsatisfied. In addition, both 
the White and the Red Flag Communist parties con- 
tinued to stimulate labor unrest, in both urban and 
rural areas, so as to build up support of their revolt 
against the government, which broke out in March 
1948. 


Liberal Labor Policy Attempted 


The administration of Thakin Nu, though harassed 
by four distinct revolts in the country, strove valiantly 
to satisfy the economic demands of labor. Aung San 
had enunciated a liberal labor policy in May 1946, but 
he was assassinated before much of it could be trans- 
lated into action. In November 1947 a tripartite Joint 
Labor Advisory Board was set up to advise the govern- 
ment on labor problems, and a tripartite Labor Legis- 
lative Committee was assigned the duty of preparing 
a revision of existing labor laws. As a result of these 
committees’ deliberations, the Factories Act and the 
Mines Act were amended in 1948. Further, the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1929 was amended in 1947 and 1948 to 
supplement the earlier law relating to courts of inquiry 
and conciliation boards. Inevitably, however, such ac- 
tion was too slow and too incomplete to meet organ- 
ized labor’s demands for immediate and drastic ame- 
lioration in its working and living conditions, and seri- 
ous strikes broke out early in 1949, particularly among 
government employees, This time the government, hav- 
ing reached the end of its patience and its treasury 
resources, cracked down and refused to reinstate strikers 
who did not return to work by a fixed date. This dis- 
play of firmness on the part of a government that had 
hitherto shown itself infinitely indulgent toward strikers 
of almost any category was probably responsible for the 
diminution of strikes during the following two years. 

Meanwhile, the government pressed slowly forward 
with increasing the legal protection of the working 
class. It greatly expanded its Labor Department and, 
in May 1948, joined the ILO. Hours of work for in- 
dustrial workers were reduced, the distinction between 
seasonal and non-seasonal factories was abolished, the 
age at which children could be admitted to industrial 
work was raised, paid public holidays were specified, 
and wages for overtime work were increased. The Pay- 
ment of Wages Act of 1949 extended statutory pro- 
tection to include all persons employed in mines, quar- 
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ries, and oilfields, and the Minimum Wages ‘Bill, also 
of 1949, empowered the government to set up machin- 
ery for determining minimum wages in cases where no 
adequate machinery existed. 

Though these measures spelled progress for Burma’s 
working class, their scope was still not wide enough nor 
was their tempo sufficiently fast to keep labor out of 
politics. As a result of the defection of many elements 
that originally were part of the AFPFL, the government 
has become increasingly dependent for support upon 
the Socialist Party, whose backbone has been organized 
labor. Within recent months this support has been 
shaken by a conflict between moderates and extremists 
inside the Socialist Party, which is being fought out on 
both the domestic and the international labor front. 

A ready-made issue was furnished by the disputes 
which broke out in 1949 and 1950 between the laborers 
and management of four British-controlled companies 
operating in Burma. Because of the continuing civil 
strife in that country, uncertainty as to the extent of 
the government’s nationalization policy, and the ex- 
pense involved in rehabilitating their war-damaged 
properties, these companies have laid off large numbers 
of workers. Although this process began on a consider- 
able scale in 1949, it was speeded up in 1950, on the 
ground that local conditions made continued operation 
of the companies no longer profitable. Unions of the 
laid-off laborers carried their case to the Court of In- 
dustrial Arbitration; the British companies appealed 
unsuccessfully to the Burmese Supreme Court, claiming 
that the Trades Disputes Act could not be applied in- 
asmuch as no genuine labor dispute existed. 

At once the extreme Socialists, notably the leaders of 
the Trade Union Congress of Burma, threw their 
weight on the side of the dismissed laborers. The Con- 
gress cited the huge profits made by the companies in 
prewar days. It asserted that the companies’ excuse for 
wholesale dismissals was spurious, inasmuch as there 
had been a definite improvement in Burma’s internal 
situation, and that the layoffs showed a callous dis- 
regard for the workers’ welfare. The timing of this 
move, the Congress went on to say, was no coincidence: 
the companies, seeing Burma on the verge of con- 
trolling its various revolts, were now trying to create 
impossible conditions for the working people simply to 
prevent the country from getting on its feet again. 


Government Fears Spread of Unrest 


For its part, the government was in a painful quan- 
dary. It could afford to alienate neither the Trade 
Union Congress, nor the workers, nor foreign investors 
—past or potential. It feared that labor unrest might 
spread to the chronically restless, underpaid, and over- 
staffed bureaucracy, and also that the already grave 
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unemployment problem would be aggravated by the 
dismissal of large numbers of skilled workers for whom 
no other jobs were immediately available. 

While the Arbitration Court was considering the 
cases of the dismissed laborers, a new element was 
thrown into the situation. As early as June 1948, the 
Trade Union Congress had admitted that it was in 
correspondence with the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and in November 1949 
Communist delegates from Burma attended the WFTU 
Peking meeting. But it was not until May Day in 1949 
that the Congress announced it had joined the WFTU. 
In a speech made on that occasion, Thakin Lwin, presi- 
dent of the Congress, not only stated that capitalism 
was the arch-enemy of mankind, but censured the Nu 
government’s economic policies and Anglo-American 
imperialism in Burma. 

The struggle over foreign policy within the govern- 
ment and the Socialist Party was brought to a head by 
the Korean war, and was finally resolved in favor of 
supporting UN action. Nevertheless Thakin Lwin and 
his deputy, Thakin Hla Kywe, openly opposed the 
official policy, for which offense they were expelled in 
September 1950 from both the AFPFL and Parliament. 
Subsequently a moderate trade unionist, U Win, was 
named Minister of Labor. Thakins Lwin and Hla 
Kywe proceeded to resign voluntarily from the Trade 
Union Congress (which was reaffiliated with the 
AFPFL), and in December 1950 they organized their 
own Workers and Peasants Party, which, however, did 
not revolt against the government. As of early 1951 
the potentialities of this split within the Socialist Party 
and the labor ranks were hard to appraise. 


Indonesia's Unity Policy Fails 

Turning to Indonesia—when the Republican govern- 
ment organized the Indonesian Central Labor Union, 
known as the SOBSI, in November 1946, its main ob- 
ject was to unify all existing labor organizations within 
its territory and to divorce them from politics. This 
effort was set at naught by the Communist revolt of 
September 1948, which produced a cleavage in the 
ranks of organized labor similar to that which took 
place within the political parties. The SOBSI had been 
effectively worked upon by extreme-left political lead- 
ers, who had attempted to undermine it as a source 
of government support. Within a few short months 
the Republic was thus deprived of the source of 
strength represented by a single labor federation which 
acquiesced in its officially assigned role of carrying 
out the government’s economic policies. 

After the suppression of the Communist revolt late 
in 1948, organized labor in the Republic disintegrated. 
For more than a year the government contented itself 
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with trying to build up a non-Communist labor move- 
ment, but it did not force the SOBSI to dissolve. It 
was not until late July 1950, at a labor conference held 
at Jokjakarta, that the Minister of Labor urged a re- 
unification of the trade union movement. Officially 
this move was made because of the great and rapid 
expansion of labor organization throughout the archi- 
pelago resulting from the transfer of sovereignty to the 
RUSI government, but probably the real cause was the 
revived strength of the SOBSI. Though the Commu- 
nist-oriented SOBSI’s membership had declined from 
1.5 million before the Madioen revolt to 220,000 a year 
later, it was still the most important and best organized 
labor group in Indonesia. It was reported to have sent 
sixteen delegates to attend the Peking conference of 
the WFTU in November 1949. 

Many of the major causes for the alignment of the 
SOBSI with the Indonesian Communist Party in 1948 
were still valid in 1950, and new elements had been 
added. Outstanding SOBSI officials were at the same 
time high-ranking officers in the PKI (Communist 
Party of Indonesia) ; economic conditions had not been 
appreciably improved by the winning of independence; 
and foreign encouragement of the extreme elements 
within the SOBSI had grown more pronounced. More- 
over, rival political parties were wooing organized labor 
on a grand scale now that they had freedom of action 
throughout the archipelago, and this inevitably stimu- 
lated labor organization and demands. The govern- 
ment, although socialistic in ideology and committed to 
a policy of workers’ welfare and mass migration to the 
Outer Islands, was slow in making and enforcing pro- 
gressive labor legislation. 

A series of strike waves passed over Indonesia in 
1950 and accelerated in tempo during the early months 
of 1951. Labor officials and cabinet ministers worked 
like beavers to settle these disputes; in some cases they 
were successful, but they failed to prevent another out- 
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break following upon the heels of a settlement. Re- 
luctantly, and on the ground that the snowballing strike 
movement would fundamentally injure Indonesia’s pro- 
ductive capacity, the government on February 13, 1951, 
decreed a military ordinance provisionally banning 
strikes and lockouts in vital industries, which were held 
to include privately-owned plantations. There was set 
up a Commission for the Settlement of Wage Disputes, 
composed wholly of officials, whose decisions were 
binding on both management and labor. But the dan- 
gers of such a forcible handling of the problem were 
recognized by the government, which in mid-March 
announced that the drafting of a new labor code was 
nearly completed. A few weeks after the imposition of 
the no-strike ban—described officially as a cease-fire 
between management and labor—the government pro- 
claimed its success. Strikers in vital industries were re- 
turning to work, it was said, and public opinion had 
regretfully accepted the necessity for this transient ab- 
negation of the Republic’s basic labor policy. 


British Policy in Malaya 

In Malaya, as early as February 1946, the British 
government recognized that it must counter the Com- 
munists’ bid to control labor, but it moved slowly and 
unevenly. British trade-union advisers were brought out 
from England to guide the local labor movement along 
orthodox channels; the first of five successive com- 
missions was set up in late 1947 to recommend salary 
adjustments for government employees; spasmodic ef- 
forts were made to contrcl the high cost of living; ar- 
bitration boards were created whenever strikes became 
serious or widespread; and schemes were drawn up to 
improve the housing and medical facilities available 
to certain categories of workers. But it was not until 
mid-1948 that the government decreed the Emergency 
Regulations in order to quell the now violent Communist 
revolt, and determined to offer the labor movement a 
leadership competitive with that of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party. 

The moment was indeed propitious for a fresh start. 
More than one-third of the unions in the Federation 
had ceased to function almost over night, after their 
Communist leaders, both in Singapore and on the 
mainland, had disappeared underground and taken 
with them a goodly proportion of their unions’ funds. 
By the end of 1948 there remained only 156 unions 
with a membership of 70,000, and during the first five 
months of 1949 their membership had dropped by an- 
other 30,000. During that period there were almost no 
strikes, either because of fear of the new emergency 
laws or because of the practical difficulties of union 
organization under existing conditions of strife and 
police control. However, the government continued to 
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support trade unionism, and employers, as a whole, 
did not take overwhelming advantage of the disinte- 
gration of organized labor to impose impossible terms 
on their employees. Indeed, steps were taken to improve 
working conditions and, until the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the cost of living was declining slightly. 

During the postwar period the Labor Code was ex- 
panded and its benefits extended to government day 
laborers; legislation was passed inaugurating a com- 
pulsory weekly holiday for workers; organized labor 
was represented for the first time on the Federal and 
Singapore Legislative Councils; a Wages Council Or- 
dinance came into force; and the government for the 
first time permitted some labor organizations to elect 
their own delegates to attend ILO meetings. Finally, 
an arbitration committee was set up—the first of its 
kind—to settle a wage dispute between rubber tappers 
and planters. 

Even more encouraging than these evidences of in- 
creased official paternalism toward labor was a move 
initiated by the surviving trade unions in the Federa- 
tion. At Kuala Lumpur, in March 1950, there was set 
up a Malayan Trades Union Council, an independent 
non-political organization designed to coordinate and 
carry out the policies determined by its member unions 
and to maintain liaison with official bodies. Although 
the government insisted on certain safeguards, e.g. that 
the central organs of the new Council should be purely 
advisory, it supported the movement. The British Trades 
Union Congress offered aid to its new-born colleague 
and the latter, responsively, soon affiliated itself with 
the ICFTU. Membership in the Malayan TUC is still 
small, only 43,000, and more than half of its member- 
ship and most of its leadership are South Indian. But 
a few Chinese and Malay unions are now beginning to 
join up. 


Wages and Social Security Problems 


These promising signs of a more healthy labor move- 
ment are undeniable, but there remain serious aspira- 
tions of Malayan labor that are not yet satisfied. Since 
the Korean war began, wages have risen markedly, but 
the cost of living has spiraled even higher; the govern- 
ment has not yet implemented the Rubber Wage Arbi- 
tration Board’s recommendations for establishment of 
an automatic sliding scale for wages directly related to 
the rubber industry’s economic position; considerable 
gaps remain to be filled in the Labor Code; and govern- 
ment and professional workers are by no means content 
with the latest salary proposals. The Federal Legisla- 
tive Council has turned a deaf ear to the suggestion 
that it study the introduction of social security measures 
on the mainland. The financial outlay involved in 
dealing with the current disturbances in Malaya has 
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drained the Federation’s coffers and postponed imple- 
mentation of many nation-building programs, 

When the Secretary of State for the Colonies visited 
Malaya in 1950, the Malayan Trades Union Council 
presented him with a memorandum. Curiously enough 
it contained no demand for higher wages—only for the 
establishment of an official cost of living index on 
which an accurate wage scale might be based. It did, 
however, ask specifically for an improvement in Ma- 
laya’s “elementary” social services, more education, de- 
cent housing, early fulfilment of the Employment Code, 
and courses in trade union organization. These might 
be considered the minimum demands of a non-radical 
labor organization which, in its own words, is content 
to “accept the fact that improvements in social stand- 
ards in Malaya can only be effected within the political, 
economic and social framework of the country.” By 
the end of 1950 the labor situation in Malaya did not 
seem crucial, and there appeared to be a good chance 
that labor demands might be largely met in a peaceful 
atmosphere. The long-standing but increasingly acute 
labor shortage in the country, which will be even more 
sharply felt after the new immigration controls are en- 
forced, indicates strong bargaining power on the part 
of labor. But there remains room for labor agitation, 
and in December 1950 Communists were reported to 
be again infiltrating into the Singapore unions. 


Labor's Role in Thailand 

As regards labor organization and legislation, Thai- 
land remains the most backward country in southeast 
Asia. Organized labor there is tidily divided into two 
federations. The Central Labor Union, the-older of 
the two, has become increasingly political and radical 
since its foundation in January 1947, and its member- 
ship is now predominantly Chinese. Its rival, the Thai 
Labor Union, was deliberately organized by the govern- 
ment for political purposes. The conservatives who 
came to power through the coup of November 1947 
were anti-Chinese and anti-Communist, and so is the 
Thai Labor Union. It is run by military officers, one 
of whom is a cabinet minister; its guiding principles 
are respect for Buddhism, king, and country; and its 
slogan is “no strikes.” 

Soon after it came into power the Pibul government 
launched an anti-Chinese campaign. In July 1948 the 
Central Labor Union headquarters were raided by the 
police, incriminating documents were reportedly seized, 
and some of its officials were deported. In January 1949 
the number of Chinese permitted to enter Thailand 
annually was cut from 10,000 to 200. In February the 
Central Labor Union gave a tea party at which it an- 
nounced its adherence to the WFTU, This apparently 
was the signal for more anti-Chinese activity; the same 
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month the number of occupations reserved to Thai 
workers was increased. In the following May a new 
Labor Council was formed to combat the infiltration of 
Communism. In June, the police were instructed to 
conduct a survey of laborers’ living conditions, which, 
Central Labor Union officials subsequently alleged, 
became in fact an inquisition into the political affilia- 
tions of its members. In July 1949 counter-agents were 
reportedly being sent to the Thai Labor Union branches 
in northeastern Thailand, where Communists were said 
to be especially active. The next month a detention 
area for undesirable aliens was set up in mountainous 
Petchabun. 

At the same time the Thai Labor Union expanded 
its activities. In August 1949 it sponsored a project to 
convert the town of Patalung into an agricultural co- 
operative designed to fill the rice needs of the southern 
provinces; it took over management of the dining cars 
on the Thai railways; and it was licensed to stage bull- 
fights in Bangkok to increase its revenues. (Later, auto- 
mobile races were substituted for the bullfights.) Seem- 
ingly no limit would be set to the Thai Labor Union’s 
potential sphere of action except in the field of labor 
welfare. Indeed, it required events outside of Thailand 
—notably the presence of a Central Labor Union re- 
presentative at the Peking meeting of the WFTU—to 
prod the government into promoting labor legislation. 

Although Thailand has been a member of the ILO 
since its creation, it has never ratified a single ILO con- 
vention and until 1950 it never sent more than an of- 
ficial delegate to attend ILO conferences. The only 
labor law on its books was a rudimentary Factories Act 
passed in 1939, which was never seriously enforced. 
Thailand has had no Labor Ministry, no labor statistics, 
no limitation on the employment of women and chil- 
dren, and no social security measures. No political 
group has ever espoused the cause of labor, nor has 
pressure ever been exerted on the government by any 
workers’ organization. Various explanations for this 
phenomenon have been offered—the dominant role 
in labor of that unpopular minority, the Chinese; the 
generally easy living conditions prevailing in the coun- 
try; and, most important of all, the absence of any in- 
dependence struggle in which the support of labor 
might have been enlisted. 


Government Fails to Act 

Up to 1948 the labor problems of Thailand were 
regarded as of only slight academic interest, and it was 
not until long after the Thai Labor Union was founded 
that the Public Welfare Department announced that 
it was preparing a labor code. Months passed and the 
only sign of life given by that Department was in June 
1949 when it established an Unemployment Bureau 
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and set up a few vocational centers to train Thai to 
replace the Chinese in certain professions. So few Thai 
had been able or willing to fill the places vacated by 
the Chinese that in some cases the cost of living had 
mounted in consequence. (For example, the price of a 
haircut in Bangkok had doubled after the Chinese 
were barred from barbering.) Finally, in June 1950, 
the Democrats, the official opposition party, introduced 
their own Labor Bill into Parliament. This seems to 
have set the official wheels grinding, and in October 
of last year the government brought forth a feeble 
Labor Act, proposed the setting up of a Central Labor 
Committee to administer its provisions, and prepared 
for the establishment of a Labor Division within the 
Public Welfare Department. By the year’s end no par- 
liamentary action on the Labor Bill had been reported. 


Situation in Indochina 

Little is known about internal labor developments in 
Indochina, particularly in the area controlled by the 
Vietnam Republic. For the non-Republican areas there 
are Ministries of Labor and Labor Inspectorates which 
administer Indochina’s very elaborate prewar labor 
code, amplified by the decree of July 24, 1947. A Nu- 
trition Committee, composed of eminent French physi- 
cians, was set up in July 1949 to establish an optimum 
diet for Vietnamese workers. But such plans for social 
action, including those drawn up by the Bao Dai 
Ministry, have an air of unreality. Given the limited 
area controlled by the French-sponsored regime and 
its domination by the military, not to mention the long 
years of internal strife, such measures for regulating 
working and living conditions must function only in 
theory. All reports from French companies still oper- 
ating in Indochina bewail the scarcity of labor and the 
expense of the security measures required to protect the 
small labor forces still at their disposal. By word and by 
deed, the Republic has made it clear that it considers 
all Vietnamese working for the French to be traitors 
to their country, and strikes and sabotage in French- 
controlled areas have been directly related to political 
developments. 

Within the Republic labor seems to live entirely for 
the state. A Labor Battalion composed of all Vietnamese 
between the ages of 18 and 50 was reportedly con- 
scripted in January 1947. Considerable publicity has 
been given by the Republic’s radio to a labor code 
drawn up by its officials. But the initiative for labor 
reforms, as well as the limitations imposed upon work- 
ers, seem to come entirely from official sources, and 
labor itself has become, perhaps even more than in the 
French-controlled areas, a pawn in the current strife. 
At the WFTU conference at Peking, the Vietnamese 
delegation played a star role, one of its members being 
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elected to the five-man working committee, and the 
Vietnamese Confederation of Labor was assigned the 
leadership of the Vietnamese independence movement. 
The formation, announced in March 1951, of a Labor 
Party of Vietnam under the auspices of Ho Chi Minh 
seems to be part of the same policy. Thus far the labor 
movement seems to be wholly dedicated to the further- 
ing of Muscovite as well as nationalist objectives. 

Both for doctrinaire reasons and because labor’s de- 
mands have not yet been satisfied, the Communists 
have apparently chosen labor as the most promising 
channel through which to attack both the colonial and 
the national governments of southeast Asia. How far 
those governments will be able to counter such tactics 
is problematical, At least all of them are aware of the 
threat and regard control of labor as a decisive factor 
in their own survival. But the satisfaction of labor’s 
legitimate demands requires time, money, and expert 
handling, none of which is available in the area in 
adequate amounts. 

Logically the issue should be settled by labor itself 
but it, too, is inexperienced, possesses few leaders from 
within its own ranks, and—despite a general shortage 
of labor—is in many cases unable to wield the strike 
weapon because of unemployment and poor organiza- 
tion. The ICFTU has recognized this as a basic weak- 
ness in southeast Asian trade unionism and is planning 
to set up a school at Singapore to train labor leaders, 
but its fruits will take long to mature. 

Bitter experience in the postwar period has weak- 
ened labor’s faith in outside leadership—whether it be 
by Communists, or by governments, or by international 
federations—and even in the effectiveness of union 
organization. Above all it wants immediate improve- 
ments in its status. Typical of this spirit was the sus- 
picion with which the ICFTU mission was greeted in 
Malaya. The Malayan Trades Union Council leader, 
Narayanan, was loudly cheered by his followers when 
he threatened to secede from the ICFTU if it failed to 
do something concrete for southeast Asia. “We have 
heard about democracy,” he said, “but we want to see 
it in deeds.” 


JAPAN EXPANDS SHIPBUILDING 

The Japanese government aims to revive it shipbuild- 
ing industry to reach an annual production of 500,000 
tons by 1952-53, or slightly more than the pre-1941 
peak of 442,000 tons. According to Lloyds Register, 
372,088 tons were under construction at the end of 
June 1950, Of the 83 ships represented, 15 were marked 
for export. Another important aspect of this expansion 
is the emphasis on oil tankers, which are in strong de- 
mand on the world market. (Source: Mondes d’Orient, 
February 1951.) 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY IN 
JAPAN. By Nobutaka Ike. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1950, 246 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Ike’s study, marked by breadth of conception, critical 
research, and skillful use of the various social science tech- 
niques, represents an outstanding contribution to American 
scholarship on Japan. Devoted to an analysis of the democratic 
movement from 1868 to 1889, the book also provides invalu- 
able insights into the fashioning of the highly centralized 
modern Japanese state. 

It should be stressed that Dr. Ike has confined his atten- 
tion to the movement for political democracy, a definition of 
which he wisely furnishes in his Introduction. Aware of the 
inimical institutional and ideological heritage of feudal Japan, 
the author is nevertheless impressed by the intensity of the 
democratic fervor which reached its height in the years 1877- 
1881. The movement itself was a mixture of strange bed- 
fellows, and therein lay a fundamental cause of its dis- 
integration. Crass political opportunists, disgruntled rural 
landlords and industrialists desirous of representation in the 
government, and tenant peasants as well as urban wage- 
workers caught in the pinch of a soaring inflation were able 
to unite temporarily in agitation against the ruling oligarchy. 
With economic distress in the rural areas after 1881, the al- 
liance of convenience simply collapsed. Politically, landlords 
could cooperate with peasants; economically, they were poles 
apart. 

Dr. Ike’s evaluations of the sincerity and cynicism of the 
democratic movement's leadership may be accepted without 
significant reservation. It would seem to the reviewer, how- 
ever, that the depth and nature of the democratic convic- 
tions of the peasant supporters, the mass base of the move- 
ment, call for more extensive research and analysis. To the 
uneducated peasant, democracy, which was perhaps under- 
stood mainly in terms of heady slogans and catchwords, may 
well have represented a promising but vague alternative to 
a known evil. Considering the political opportunism and 
vested economic interests of the movement’s leaders and the 
widespread illiteracy of the peasants,,what might not have 
emerged in Japan in the guise of democracy? 

Dr. Ike has not been interested in the examination of a 
lost cause alone. With the democratic tradition of the Meiji 
period in mind, he has written a brilliant epilogue appraising 
the prospects for democracy in the more promising atmos- 
phere of present-day Japan. In this respect, the author might 
well have considered, in addition to the domestic factors, the 
all-important international pressures which, as in the Meiji 
period, will undoubtedly determine to a great extent the 
nature of the new order in Japan. 


Brooklyn College HYMAN KUBLIN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1950-51. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1950. xiii, 416 pp. $3.00. 

Parts I and II survey the United States’ present position 
and current problems. Part III consists of “A Problem Paper 
on the Security and Stability of Southeast Asia.” 
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THE CHINA STORY. By Freda Utley. Chicago: Henry 

Regnery, 1951. xiii, 274 pp. $3.50. 

A strong, though oversimplified, critique of United States 
policy toward China since the war. Miss Utley holds that 
China was allowed to go Communist “with what amounted to 
the blessing of the United States Administration,” and that 
this was largely due to a “powerful combine” of Communist 
sympathizers or dupes which dominated the Far Eastern 
policies of the State Department and “exerted paramount 
influence” on the American press and radio. The book con- 
tains numerous, and often erroneous, critical references to 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and to many leading authori- 
ties on Far Eastern problems. 


THE LAND OF THE CAMEL. By Schuyler Cammann. New 

York: Ronald Press, 1951. x, 200 pp. $5.00. 

An account of a trip through western Inner Mongolia in 
1945, replete with detailed observations on Mongolian life and 
customs, Dr. Cammann is with the Chinese department of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE AUSTRALIAN FRONTIER IN NEW GUINEA, 1870- 
1885. By Donald Craigie Gordon. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 301 pp. $4.25. 

A “description of the causes of the annexation to the British 

Empire of that eastern portion of the great island of New 

Guinea called Papua,” toward the end of the nineteenth 


century. 


BUDDHIST WAY OF LIFE. By F. Harold Smith. New York: 
Longmans Green, 1951. 183 pp. 7s6d. 
An account of the tenets, historical development, and sects of 
Buddhism. The author is Professor of Comparative Religion 
and Philosophy of Religion at the University of Manchester. 


CORRECTION 
In the Far Eastern Survey of May 30, the article “Australia: 
Expansion, Rearmament, Inflation,’ by James R. Roach, con- 
tained a misprint of Australia’s postwar known liquid assets. 
The correct figure for fiscal 1945-46 is £A 1,446 million, as 
compared with assets of £A 597 million in the last prewar year. 
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